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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XI, 4. Whole No. 44. 

I.— BOHTLINGK'S UPANISHADS. 

Within the past year, the two longest of the ancient or genuine 
Hindu Upanishads, the Chandogya and the Brhad-Aranyaka (the 
latter being also theconcluding part of the Catapatha-Brahmana), 
have been edited and translated by the veteran scholar Bohtlingk, 
as a new example of his unwearied, many-sided, and most fruitful 
activity. 1 No so permanently valuable addition to our knowledge 
of this class of works has been made hitherto. The texts them- 
selves are carefully revised and (especially that of the Chandogya, 
which is much more faulty than the other) in a host of places 
emended. And the translation is of that character which I 
pointed out in a paper in this Journal some years ago 2 as most to 
be desired — namely, simply a Sanskrit scholar's version, made 
from the text itself, and not from the native comment, and aiming 
to represent just what the treatises themselves say, as interpreted 
by the known usages of the language. No such version has been 
even attempted before ; and the one next preceding this in time 
(that contained in Vols. I and XV of the Sacred Books of the 
East) is, unfortunately, also made in so slovenly a manner as to 
be practically worthless ; it is a pity that it will find, especially 
among men of English speech, vastly more numerous readers than 
the present version. As the former impelled irresistibly to 
exposure of its faults, so, on the other hand, the latter is in all 

1 Khandogjopanishad. Kritisch herausgegeben und ubersetzt von Otto Boht- 
lingk. Leipzig, 1889. 8vo, x, 201 pp. — Brhadaranjakopanishad in der Ma- 
dhyarhdina-recension, herausgegeben und ubersetzt von O. Bohtlingk. St. 
Petersburg, 1889. 8vo, iv, 172 pp. 

8 Vol. VII, 1886, pp. 1-26. 
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respects so good as to tempt to a detailed examination, in order 
to the correction of occasional oversights, and the suggestion of 
differences of view which may perhaps be found worthy of notice 
in case of a revisal of the works, either by the editor himself or 
by others. 

First, as regards certain points in the external form of the text. 

The editor has, in the matter of head-lines, etc., paid more than 
usual heed to the convenience of those who shall read or refer to 
text and translation; but, by omitting chapter numbers at the end 
of chapters, he has left us, in the numerous cases in the Chandogya 
where several or many chapters lie open before the eye together 
upon the double page, to hunt up the one wanted with no little 
trouble in the small and illegible type of the chapter-endings. 
Verses quoted are well distinguished by being centered on the 
page, and lined according to their metrical form ; in a single 
instance in B. (for brevity's sake, the Brhad-Aranyaka will be thus 
designated, and the Chandogya by C.) a verse is overlooked (V 
i. i ; bottom of p. 50) ; and, on the other hand, in a considerable 
number of instances in the same text (in III 9, 1 ; V 3, 1 ; VI 3, 
10; 4, 5-1 1) unmetrical phrases are treated as verse, by printing 
and otherwise. In giving metrical matter, the editor has taken 
everywhere the liberty of restoring in part the presumable metri- 
cal form, especially by often resolving y and v into the vowels i 
and u, and sometimes by restoring an elided initial a. This 
method he first adopted (it is believed) in the Vedic extracts 
beginning his Chrestomathy (2d edition) ; and there it seemed 
not much out of place, because the book was intended for the use 
of beginners, to whom such restorations might be supposed help- 
ful ; but it is certainly only by an error of judgment retained in 
texts like these before us. Students who come to the Upanishads 
must be presumed competent to make for themselves, without 
aid which may appear to them impertinent, such banal adapta- 
tions of written to spoken text-form. Moreover, it is little worth 
while to help them in these particulars while in others they are 
left to shift for themselves. For example, in C. IV 17, 9, brahmdi- 
vdika must be read into brahma eva eka, and in V 2, 7 frestham 
into grai§tjiam; in III 15, 1 sa esa must be contracted to sdi 'sa, 
as in B. IV 4, 22 ya iha to ye 'ha, and in IV 4, 13 bhiiya iva to bhuye 
'va, and in VI 4, 8 -viddhdm iva to -viddhdm 'va, while yet they 
are all printed here as in ordinary Sanskrit texts. At the begin- 
ning of B. V 15, 3, where prdna, apdna, and vydna are said to 
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make together eight syllables, the editor thinks to explain by 
reading prano 'patio vidnah: as if the reader were not as compe- 
tent himself to resolve the y of vydna as to restore the elided a 
of apdna ! Then, besides the cases in which the mode of restora- 
tion to be adopted is fairly questionable (e. g. in the second pada 
in B. VI 4, 5, where a ca added at the end is to be conjectured, 
rather than resolution of apy to apt), an editor is liable to make 
here and there a pretty evident mistake (e. g. in the first pada of 
the verse last referred to, where the elided a of adya is not to be 
restored ; in VI 4, 19, first pada, where, leaving the a of aham 
elided, we are to read amo 'ham asmi sd tuam ; and in the fourth 
pada, where dydm aham prthivi tuam). Least of all to be 
approved, perhaps, is the tampering with the traditional text in 
pure prose passages, as in B. VI 4, 1 1 , where 'hausih is three 
times altered to ahdusfh, without any note to inform the reader of 
the change. Surely it would have been on all accounts better to 
retain throughout the familiar and universally intelligible Sanskrit 
orthography. 

Another somewhat kindred point is the additional interpunc- 
tion introduced everywhere by the editor. He has a special (and 
cleverly devised) sign of his own, which he inserts, with suspen- 
sion of samdhi, wherever it seems to him called for. It is the 
first time he himself has employed such a device, which, however, 
has a sort of predecessor and exemplar in the sign introduced 
(though without resolution of samdhi) for a like purpose by 
Schroder, in the prose parts of his Maitrayanl-Sarhhita. To me, 
I must confess, the latter has always seemed an impertinence, as 
if claiming that the editor had a peculiar ability, which his readers 
could not bring to the task, to break the frrdhmana-text up into 
the clauses of which it is composed ; and the absence of any repe- 
tition or imitation of the method until now may be taken as indi- 
cating that the general opinion of Sanskrit scholars is against it. 
But Bohtlingk's method, as applied by him, is yet more objection- 
able, since he uses it in great measure to impose upon the Sanskrit 
the worst special features of German punctuation. This latter, as 
is well known, has had the misfortune to get itself saddled with 
certain mechanical and pedantic rules, of strictest obligation, 
which are the abomination of all who have a feeling for the true 
uses of punctuation, and which are accepted as binding in no 
other system of writing: especially, the rule of a comma before 
every relative, no matter what the kind of relation signified by it. 
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For example, the verse "I love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me " would be, by German pointing, " I love 
them, that love me and they, that seek me early, shall find me." 
To this torture Bohtlingk would fain subject the Sanskrit: for 
example, the sentence " he that knoweth thus verily bumeth him 
that trieth to get the advantage of him " (B. I 4, 2) is thus broken 
up into three clauses by intruded division-marks — and so, more 
or less, in innumerable other passages. It were much to be wished 
that he had limited himself to correcting where necessary the 
divisions established by his predecessors. 

In one or two points, the editor appears to me to show a sub- 
servience to native grammatical authority greater than was to be 
expected of one who (even though an editor of Panini twice 
over) has emancipated himself as fully as he has done from the 
dominion of Hindu commentators. Thus, relying (see C, preface, 
p. ix) on a rule of Panini, he doubles the aspirate ch after its cor- 
responding nasal (both the result of samdhi), whether after a long 
or a short vowel, and even when another consonant follows, giving 
us such combinations as Heck, ncchr, Hcchv, hitherto (so far as I 
am aware) entirely unknown in Sanskrit orthography, whether 
manuscript or printed. It might be dangerous to dispute his 
opinion as to what the letter of Panini's rules requires ; but we 
may safely question whether the latter deliberately intended to 
teach such monstrosities, unfounded in phonetic reason, and lack- 
ing all analogy with the (in itself questionable) duplication of ch 
after a short vowel ; and we not only may, but ought to, refuse to 
admit them, Panini or no Panini. On the same authority (ib., p. 
vi), the editor retains, with semi-vowel conversion, the i of a pro- 
tracted (pluta) e before another i (of iti) : reading, for example 
(C. V 3, 3 ; B. VI 1, 2), puryata3y iti (from puryate iti) ; at the 
same time pointing out that such a reading is nowhere met with, 
the y being always omitted (the occurrences, to be sure, are far 
from common). Here, again, I should be wholly inclined to follow 
manuscript usage as more authoritative than grammatical rule, 
considering the rarity and difficulty of the combination yi (as of 
vu), the irregularity of the conversion of i to y before another i 
(it occurs elsewhere in the language only in the inflection of the 
perfect tense), and further, especially, the pre-grammatical inde- 
pendence of the dialect of the earliest Upanishads (parallel with 
that of the Brahmanas), and the analogous well-known prohibi- 
tion (see my Skt. Gram., §1340) in much of the older literature 
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of retaining before an initial w-vowel of any kind a final v as 
product of euphonic combination. In another somewhat similar 
point, the treatment of vocative o before Hi (see C, p. 105, note 
to 67, 15), the editor accepts on no better grounds the uniform 
usage of manuscripts and editions, though it " offends against 
grammar." 

I am very glad to see that in his B. text (e. g. II 4, 5 ; IV 3, 
23 ff. ; 4. 21. 22) the editor at last accepts the true accent of the 
gerunds in -tavya as -tavy&, not -idvya, even in the £atapatha- 
Brahmana ; he has long held out stoutly against it, in both the 
major and minor Petersburg lexicons, carrying with him the whole 
Jena school (Cappeller, in his excellent little dictionaries, and 
Delbriick, in his Vedic Syntax: see p. 398, note, of the latter). 

The use of the avagra/ia-sign for elision of initial a is so essen- 
tially European and not Hindu that we might well be spared it at 
least in compound words, like parokqa (e. g. B. IV 2, 2). 

To venture a more general criticism: the separation of a 
repeated word {amredita) into two, as regularly practised by the 
editor (and by various other younger scholars), appears to me 
altogether undesirable ; the two occurrences of the word are thus 
assumed to be independent and equal, while, in fact, the second 
shows by loss of accent its dependence on the first. All the Hindu 
fiada-text makers treat the repetition as the equivalent of a com- 
pound ; and we may best follow their example. 

As regards, now, alterations of the text given by the manuscripts, 
the discussion of them concerns especially C, since the textual 
tradition of B. is, like that of the Brahmana of which it forms a 
part, by far the more accurate and trustworthy. Such alterations 
fall naturally, in a general way, into the two categories of resto- 
rations and improvements ; and the latter should be only very 
sparingly ventured. The difficulty is, of course, to draw the line 
between the two ; its place depends in good part on subjective 
considerations, differing in different minds. I should incline to 
make the division somewhat otherwise than as the editor has 
made it, suggesting rather in notes part of the new readings which 
he has taken into the text. For example, the quotation-particle 
iti is often used very loosely in C. ; it is introduced in numerous 
places where it seems uncalled for, and the editor casts it out 
(more than thirty times in the whole text) ; in nearly as many 
instances it may be viewed as wanted where it is not found, and 
he introduces it (twenty-five times): and there is left a very 
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considerable residue of questionable cases. It might have been 
better to leave the text as it was, pointing out that its handling of 
iti is a weakness, to be properly made of small account in trans- 
lating. Again, considering that the suffix ya is not, like tva and 
id, a distinctively noun-making element, its noun-use being the 
substantivizing of a neuter adjective, I see no good reason for 
altering ditaddtmya in a whole series of instances (VI 8, 7 et al.) 
into etadatmaka ; to do so is, in my opinion, clearly to be wiser 
than the authors or the recorders of the Upanishad. I would say, 
less confidently, the same of adhiddivaiam (I 3, 1 et al.), which, 
as pointed out by the editor himself, is found also in another 
important text ; and even of somya (for sdumya, IV 4, 4 et al.), 
since the form is grammatically good, and it occurs too often to 
be plausibly regarded as a mere oversight. The form bkunjdmas 
(for bhunjmas), which is met with three times (IV 11, 2; 12, 2 ; 
13, 2), might probably better have been left standing : to say 
(note, p. 102) that such forms " make their first appearance in the 
epics " sounds curiously ; it is equivalent to saying that they are 
not to be retained in the Upanishad because they do not occur 
there; similar instances of modulation (as it may best be called) 
out of the nasal- into the a-conjugation show themselves even in 
the Rig- Veda ; and what branch of Hindu literature, we may ask, 
intervenes between the Upanishads and the epics to prove by 
negative evidence the non-existence of a conjugation-stem bhuTija 
in the former? So the editor alters (VII 6, 1) mahattdm to 
mahattvam, because, as he says, while both are equally allowable, 
the former does not appear to have been in use — in spite of the 
fact that in this passage it does plainly appear to be used. Bhogya 
(VIII 9, 1 ff.) might have been left; and ak&ni (I 7, 5 et al. ; B. 
IV 2, 3) is rather a neoterism than a misreading. In view of the 
epic confusion of active and middle forms, there is room for 
question whether some of the changes in this respect made by 
the editor are not improvements rather than restorations of the 
text, especially where the loss of a syllable, as thds of 2d sing, 
mid., is involved. The same might be said of the addition or 
omission of an augment in order to obtain a more regular form. 

To note a few more isolated cases. That mripinda should have 
dropped out of the text twice at I 2, 7. 8 seems altogether too 
unlikely to justify its insertion, otherwise than perhaps in brackets 
in the translation. The omitted subject may be conceived to be 
that which is ordinarily aimed at a target : when the target is a 
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stone, this falls to pieces, instead of piercing or sticking in it. If 
a verb is to be supplied in I 11, 3, the analogy of III 17, 2. 3 
strongly indicates that it should be etu instead of ashi. The 
unlikelihood of mending leather with wood rather than the con- 
trary is enough, I think, to cause the retention of the manuscript 
reading at IV 17, 7. Our imperfect understanding of the ancient 
Hindu game with dice, and of abhinihita utterance, makes the 
proposed emendations at IV 1, 4. 6 and II 22, 5 very unsatis- 
factory; nor does anything definite appear to be gained by 
substituting kapildsam for kapydsam at I 6, 7. At II 13, 1, the 
alteration of prali stri to pratistri seems to me uncalled for, and 
supported only by an inadmissible rendering, in the translation, 
of both this clause and the one following: the translator's govern- 
ing consideration (note, p. 99), that there must be no change of 
subject, is of no importance in comparison ; on the contrary, strl 
is subject both of fete and of gacchati ('she accomplishes her 
time ': i. e., till delivery). At VI 14, 1, the reading of the manu- 
scripts, pra dkmdyita, is in my opinion better than the editor's 
substitute; it means 'he should be blown forth': i.e., carried in 
any chance direction, as a leaf by the wind. In improving the 
text at V 15, 2 by changing an imperfect to a conditional verb- 
form, the editor gives us agari§yata, with long t, which is, so far as 
I know, without any support in the recorded uses of the language 
(see my Skt. Gram., 2d ed., §935a: gari§yaie occurs from this 
root, in CB. XI 4, 2 14 ). Until such forms are found somewhere 
actually employed, I do not think we are justified by the permis- 
sion of the native grammarians in introducing them conjecturally. 
At VIII 7, 3, the editor alters avastam (2d du. aor. from \Zvas) to 
avdttam. In this he is doubtless wrong, and the reading of the 
manuscripts is to be restored. As I intimated in the last edition 
of my Skt. Gram. (§883), the radical s reappears here after the 
loss of the aorist-sign s, just as the radical dh of ardudh in a simi- 
lar case, whence arduddkam, and not arduttam. 

There was no harm in filling out the verse quoted by its 
praiika in III 17, 7 ; but it should have been remembered that 
the Chandogya is a part of the Sama-Veda, and the readings 
of the Saman (differing slightly in two points from those of the 
Rig- Veda) should have been given. Similarly, at III 12, 6, the 
editor has made several changes quite uncalled for by the sense, 
because the Rig- Veda version of the stanza reads differently ; 
but we happen to have, in the Naigeya appendix to the Sama- 
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Veda (IV 6 a, b, and 5 c, d, or 621, 620 of the whole text), the 
Sama-version of it, which agrees (excepting in reading pilruqali) 
with that of the Upanishad ; the latter is accordingly to be 
restored without doubt or hesitation. Once more, of the second 
verse in III 17, 7, the editor has taken the liberty of striking out 
the third pdda, apparently because in his view it was a superfluous 
variant of the second pada. But the two stand peacefully together 
in Latyayana, and the rejected one is the preferred one in the 
Vajasaneyi-version, so that the sacrifice must be pronounced 
unnecessary and wanton. 

It would take far too much time and space to discuss all the 
editor's emendations, pronouncing upon their acceptability. The 
majority of those that have no manuscript authority (even apart 
from the numerous welcome corrections of Roer's oversights and 
errors) are to be approved with little or no question ; some are 
offered confessedly as only attempts at the betterment of difficult 
passages, and, even when they are not a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulties, it will not be found easy to do better. But there 
are also a few passages for which further emendations may be 
suggested. 

Thus, at VI 2, 3, vd is evidently to be emended to vdi or to eva 
(by the analogy of the next paragraph, the latter) ; and the sense 
is this: ' therefore, wherever it is hot (for this impersonal use of 
focati, compare VII n, i), a man just sweats ; from heat, namely, 
thus water is produced.' 

At I 11, 1, there appears to be no reason whatever for the sub- 
junctive vividi^dni, and we may confidently change it to -§dmi ; 
the editor makes a like change of imperative to indicative first 
person a little later, at 12, 2. Then, after thus saying here 'I 
wish to know thee,' the aorist di§i§am ' I have been seeking ' is 
not at all in place : a slight and facile emendation (§ and §y being 
frequently confounded) makes of it the conditional di§i§yam : ' I 
should (i. e., if I had known thee already) have sought thee ; but, 
by reason of not knowing thee (whether avittyd or avitlvd is read 
being now indifferent), I have chosen others.' 

The use of an optative in a prohibitive sense after md is so rare 
and anomalous in every period of the language that I should not 
hesitate at III 16, 2 ff. to emend lopsiya to lopsi. 

At the beginning of I 6, 7, I think that tasya (before yatka) 
should be changed to yasya, the clause which it introduces being 
descriptive, like those that precede; the apodosis begins with the 
following tasya. 
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At the end of I 8, 5. 7, -samstdvam gives so unmanageable and 
unsatisfactory a meaning that one may at least conjecture in its 
place -samsthdnam, though it is hard to see how a reading so dis- 
tinctly suggested by the context should have been lost. 

In II 14, 1, we can hardly avoid emending to mddhyamdina 
and dpardhnah. 

If neglected distinctions of active and middle are to be restored, 
dadkvasire at I 2, 7 and agrayata at II 25, 4 ff. appear to be called 
for. So, also, if we are to rectify the use of iti, we should strike 
it out, I think, at the end of I 2, 9, where it burdens the trans- 
lator's version, and in VI 4, 6 (twice). 7, where he is not able to 
render it. 

In II 21, 3, santi would fill out the metre better than a third 
repetition of trini (as suggested by the editor), which would be 
contrary to all analogies. In V 10, 9, tebhis for tdis would rectify 
the metre. 

Finally, of errors of the press not corrected in the notes there 
are very few. I have noted the following: p. 49, 1. 5, read nah ; 
73, 13, hy dtmd ; 82, 17, hy anyasmin ; 87, 10, pdpmdno ; 89, 17, 
dpnoti; 94, 6, dkdfam. 

Turning now to the Brhad-Aranyaka, we find there (as already 
noted above) a generally different state of things. In the great 
majority of cases, alterations made by the editor concern only 
accent, and are almost always acceptable: though at I 3, 18; V 
6, 3 ; VI 4, 22, the accented verb-forms might have been left, as 
possibly falling under the rule of antithetical accent. On the other 
hand, there are a number of cases in which alteration appears 
to be not less called for than in those to which he has applied it : 
thus, of verb-forms whose accent seems unmotived, we may 
further note didrksante, I 3, 27 ; purydte, I 4, 5 ; dbhut, II 1, 16 ; 
krhmanti, III 2, 12; ti^thatas, III 8, 9 (thrice); sajydie and 
vydthate, III 9, 28 et al.; hdreta, IV 1, 4 ff. ; bhdvatas and pdf- 
yati, IV 3, 9; dkaravam, IV 4, 27 (twice) ; dvocas, VI 1, 5 ; apii- 
yatdm, VI 4, 13 ff. ; dbhas, VI 4, 29 (twice) ; while bhavati at II 
1, 4 ff. and VI 2, 5 (twice) is better accented, bhdvaii ; and it is 
unavoidable to emend to mdnydsdi at III 9, 26, to iyamdndh at IV 
3, 14, to roheyus at VI 3, 15. 20, and to r&bhdvahdi and dddhd- 
vahdi at VI 4, 19. As regards noun-forms, etc., the editor 
explains in his preface that he has sometimes corrected their 
accent without reporting it in the margin ; this is to be regretted, 
partly because we are thus prevented from seeing how much 
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further consistency would permit or require his going in the same 
direction — whether, for example, he should not also have emended 
dharmd (II 5, 11 twice), vijijndsd (III I, 1), nf6.rd.ha71 (III 8, 1), 
tlgra (IV 3, 43. 44), djyd (VI 3, 1), vfsala and vf$ali (VI 4, 12), 
puny aha and dvadagdha (VI 3, 1), sdmrddhanl (VI 3, 3), papa 
(III 2, 14 et al.), vedd (IV 3, 22 et al.), lom&n (VI 1, 16), gdkalyd 
(III 9, 28: some of these having also the correct accentuation in 
other passages). At VI 3, 16 the texts give madhukd paingya, 
and in 17 mddhuka paingya ; the editor harmonizes the latter of 
the two words, but not the former. The accentuation as given is 
also hardly to be tolerated in the compounds sdrvdnubhu (II 5, 
19), agandyapipdse (III 4, 1), ahamgreyas (VI 2, 7), putranaman 
(VI 4, 26), and the negatived participles akdmdyamdna(\S 4, 8), 
avddant, etc. (VI 2, 8-12). As for the participles in ta with pre- 
fixes, there are exceptions enough, from the Rig-Veda down, 
accented on the ta to make the restorations of more normal 
accent in V 11, 1 and VI 3, 9 a little doubtful; but we cannot well 
avoid changing dpdttam to apdttam at VI 1, 10. As the editor 
points out in his note on I 2, 5 the familiar fact that the accent 
rcas for the accus. pi. is abundantly supported, one hardly sees 
why he changed it to reds, or why mildas to mudds at IV 3, 11, 
or difas to digds at III 2, 13 ; 9, 20 (digds occurs, however, at 

III7.I4)- 

There are a few cases in which theambiguous system of accen- 
tuation of the text as a part of the Qatapatha-Brahmana has 
misled the editor. Thus, at the end of I 3, 19, we have to read 
'dhipatih (not -till) ; at I 4, 16, doubtless k^uradhani (his text has 
curadhdne') ; at III 8, 9, nady&h (Weber also has nddyalf) ; at III 
9, 19, akrata3 ; 26, doubtless adyiih ; at V 2, 2. 3. 4, ajndsi§ta3 ; 
at V 15, 11, doubtless cakdra (after hi; the case is a rare and 
important one) ; at VI 1, 10, probably abhyavaddnyb (Weber also 
has -ddnyd). 

The emended accent dsdu in VI 4, 11 (thrice). 21 is, of course, 
only called for by the editor's punctuation ; as the manuscripts 
read, the word is each time part of the foregoing sentence, and so 
properly accentless. 

Of other alterations, we may fairly question dddati at V 4, 1 
for dddanii, the present-stem dada being well supported by both 
Vedic and later usage. At IV 3, 42, the question is how to recon- 
cile the manuscript readings uisdrjad ydydt and utsarjam ydti — 
whether by altering the first phrase to uisdrjam ydydt or the 
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second to utsdrjan ydti. The editor prefers the former method ; 
to me, considering the rarity of the adverbial gerund in -am, 
the latter appears decidedly easier, as well as less removed from 
the manuscript readings. 

One or two suggestions of further amendment may be offered. 
It is contrary to all good grammar that a verb in the second per- 
son singular should be construed with bhdvdn as subject, as here 
at VI 1,5 (dvocas). On the other hand, we ought to have 'karas, 
and not 'karat (VI 4, 27), with a relative subject referring to the 
antecedent tvdm. At III 9, 28, akramit must doubtless be 
emended to akramit ; the long a has blundered into it from the 
present-stem (the Bombay edition of the Upanishad reads 
akrdmat, impf.). At VI 1, 11, rddhas should doubtless be changed 
to rddhas ; the editor's suggested reason for the false reading 
(note, p. 72) is ingenious and probable. At II 4, 10 (and IV 5, 
11), the compound drdrdidhdgni ' wet-fuel-fire ' is a most implausi- 
ble one, and the following participle abhydhita seems quite dis- 
tinctly to call for an instrumental case as adjunct ; one may well 
conjecture, therefore, an emendation to drdredhd 'gntr abhyahi- 
iasya ' of a fire piled with wet fuel.' 

The errata in this text are much more numerous than in the 
other, owing to the smaller and less distinct type used, and to the 
additional difficulty occasioned by the accentuation; the editor's 
anticipatory apology for them in his preface (p. iv) is to be fully 
and heartily accepted. I catalogue here what I have noted in 
addition to the four cases corrected at the end (p. 68). Page 1, 
1. 13, read ndl ; 2, 16, prdnisu- ; 18, dtmanvy ; %2\.pdpmdnd; 4, 
7, devdtdndm ; 19, mdnd- ; 5, 25, dtha Hah; 6, 27, -vayo 'jdyanta 
. . . pipilikdbhyas ; 7, 3, dth.6- ; 8, 17 , kqatrdm ; 10, 18, ilpaspr§to ; 
12, 19, frdtram ; 26, madhyamdh ; 14, 23, mdi 'tdsmint ; 17, 21, 
'kdm as-; 18, 8, dtmdnas ; 19, aydm dtmd; 20, 20. 26, dtma; 21, 16, 
vdi . . . etdd ; 22, 12, kdundinydyanuc ; 23, 4, pancdltindm ; 5, 
anile dndtama ; 16, hdtd ; 25, 6, spdrgdn v eddy ate ; 26, 8, vdytir 
. . . -gamayat (the translation here is made from the false read- 
ing -gamaf) ; 28, 1, 'bravit ; 29, 10, -niarydmy ; 10-n, -dhive- 
ddm; 15. 16, sdrvdni ; 30, 12, esd ta ; 31, 9, cand (twice); 32, 2, 
sakdsrd; 8, sahdsre- ; 9, ete ; 17, -sydi 'Id; 37, 2. 21, samrdd ; 
27, dev&n . . . -sabham sahdsram da- ; 38, 10, devd . . . -§abham 
sa/idsram da-; 13-14, dcdryhvdn ; 17, h'rdayam ev- ; 40, 15, 
pilruqo ; 42, 23, etdsydi 'vd- ; 43, 2-3, devatvdm ; 44, 15, -vidyuih ; 
16, ndvataram; 20, vdyumdy as ; 45, 3, prapya 'ntam; n, gdyita; 
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22, prely >a- ; 23, tad u; $6,8,ayur hy ; 24, yisdm ; 48, 3, hdnta ; 
4,'hdtii; 7, nd ; 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17, dim&nas ; 24, 
brdhme ' ddm ; 49, 11. 12. 13 (twice), evdra ; 12, v&ddndm ; 51,23, 
tdd vd{ ; 52, 6, fo'd? <?&£/; 15, pdpnianam ; 55, 4, etdsmihs ; 12, 
&w W/ 21. &k '»# 'smdi ; 56, 5, udlksyd 'bhy ; 8, dpddydnta ; 
57, 12, »<w/ 26-27, mriydte ; 59, 3, /*« %1; 13, samvatsar&m; 61, 
3, hutva manthe sani- ; 62, 2,utb 'sdsah; 24-25, diidumbaryd ; 
63, 10, ydjamdnasya lokd ; 66, 20, drlricam ; 68, 3, alambdyanl- 
piitrdt. 

Coming now to consider the translation, we may first take up 
certain general points, having to do with both works. 

And, to begin with, the style of rendering, notwithstanding its 
prevailing faithfulness, is on the whole, in my opinion, more peri- 
phrastic than is either necessary or desirable. If the translator's 
leading intent were to set forth the philosophical content of the 
two treatises, such a style could not be much objected to ; but in 
what aims to be, like this, a Sanskrit scholar's version, a higher 
degree of literalness was reasonably to be expected. For example, 
at C. I 2, 1, why not read, with the text, ' saying " with this we 
shall overcome them," ' rather than " in the opinion that with 
this they should overpower the demons"? Or, at C. II 3, 1, 
which reads literally ' a cloud is generated — that [is] the prastdva ; 
it rains — that [is] the udgltha ; it lightens, it thunders — that [is] 
the pratihdra ; it holds up — that [is] the nidhana' why should 
we have instead "the prastdva is the forming cloud, the udgltha 
the rainfall, the pratihdra lightning and thunder, the nidhana the 
cessation of the rain "? So the customary and lively descriptive 
phrase ' he who burns yonder ' is shrunk into simply " the sun " 
(e. g. C. I 3, 1), and the corresponding ' he who cleanses here ' 
into " the wind " (e. g. C. IV 16, 1), and iyam ' this [earth] ' 
becomes " the earth "; and so on. In such instances as these, 
there is no perversion of essential meaning, but only a regrettable 
and, as it seems, quite gratuitous sacrifice of the characteristic 
flavor of the original. The same is the effect of the innumerable 
omissions of a demonstrative which the translator commits, often 
many times on a page, or repeatedly in a single sentence. For 
example, at C. I 1, 2, instead of " of beings," the treatise has ' of 
these beings ' (i. e. these that we know, or that we see about us : 
e§dm bhutdndm) ; at II 9, 1, " the sun " is ' yon sun ' (amum ddi- 
tyani) ; at 2, " the sdman " is etasya sdmndh ' that sdman '; at III 
13, 1, tasya ha vd etasya becomes simply " the" in the translator's 
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hands — and so not rarely in other cases of double as well as single 
demonstratives (e. g. tenant e$dm, C. VI 3, I ; etas tas, VIII 6, 1). 
Probably the translator considered the point, and concluded 
that the excessive demonstrativeness of these treatises was a 
blemish, which he might best wipe off, as one strikes out the super- 
fluous so's and suck's in a pupil's exercise ; but many, I am sure, 
will hold with me that it is rather a part of their individual coloring, 
which ought to be preserved. Sometimes his neglect costs him 
something : so, in the sequel of the passage referred to above 
(III 13, 6), the text, after describing the five kinds of breath, goes 
on to say 'these same (te va ete : i. e. the breaths) Brahma-men 
[are] doorkeepers of the heavenly world' (or, '[are] Brahma-men, 
doorkeepers,' etc.), while the translator's rendering, "the door- 
keepers of the heavenly world are the five servants of Brahma," 
cuts the statement off from all connection with what precedes. 
Another similar case is seen at VIII 3, 1. The preceding chapter 
has treated of various wishes or desires (-fcdma), and this begins 
with a reference to them : ' these same desires ' (ia ime . . . kamalf) ; 
but the translator says simply "desires," hiding the relation of 
the two chapters. Now and then he faithfully renders a demon- 
strative, but I am unable to see on what principle his selection of 
such cases is made. Occasionally, also, he passes over other 
words as unessential to the sense : examples are the particles 
hanta and bata, in the majority of the cases of their occurrence 
(why not then in all ?). As a natural counterpart to this, we have 
sometimes unacknowledged insertions, beyond the limit of what 
appears to me fair; I will notice but a few examples, as it is a 
matter of casuistry where the line is to be drawn in this depart- 
ment between the legitimate and the illegitimate. It is a small 
matter that relative words are not seldom introduced to connect 
clauses whose relation might quite as well have been left undefined, 
as the text leaves it (e. g. C. IV 4, 5 ; 16, 3 ; V 19, 1). But such 
examples as the following are also not rare: instead of translating 
sparfa by 'mute' and il$man by 'spirant' (or something equiva- 
lent), as he had just translated svara by "vowel," he (at II 22, 3. 
4) prefers to say " sounds called sparfa" etc., without putting the 
first two words into parenthesis, as supplied — as if the treatise 
itself would use such expressions ; and quite similar cases are 
found at IV 16, 2 ; V 2, 8. In VI 11, 1 is inserted " with an ax." 
At VII 8, 1 we have " persons of higher station " interpreted in 
without notice ; at VIII 13, 1, " by an artist "; at IV 3, 6, " gods "; 
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at VI 14, 2, "where he is"; and so on. The cases are mostly of 
rather trivial consequence, only vexing by their wantonness. But 
sometimes, as could not well be otherwise, such means are used 
to help a misunderstanding : thus, at VIII 11, 2, 'does not know 
himself, that " this is I " ' is expanded, and distorted, into " does 
not know himself; he knows not that it is he"; and, at B. IV 5, 
25, the two words etavad . . . amrtatvdm, literally ' of such extent 
[is] immortality ' (which may most probably mean ' this is all 
that immortality amounts to'), are not merely stretched, but also 
interpreted, into " so much and not more can one say about immor- 
tality." Other examples will be seen later. This whole method 
of translation — recasting, omission, and insertion— is beset with 
danger ; it leads to the supplying of essential deficiencies, the 
smoothing over of difficulties, and the substitution of an interpre- 
tation for a version. 

Omissions of single words or phrases by oversight occasionally 
occur: thus, at C. II 11, 1 (yak prastdvaK); 21, 2 (evam); V 10, 5 
{eiam adhvdnarn) ; 24, 4 (evamvid) ; VI 3, 3 (anenai 'va jivend 
"tmand) ; VII 5, 3 (pratidhitdri) ; VIII 5, 4 {araih ca nyarh ca) ; 
7, 2 (ubhaye) ; 12, 6 (Jasmat) ; — B. I 3, 24 {tasmddv eva sdma), 
33 (atmane) ; 4, 8 (gardabhi Hard gardabha itarahi), 19 (dtmd- 
nam eva priyam updsita), 29 sarvadd ; II 2, 5 (camasah) ; III 9, 
21 (cak$u$d hi rupdni pagyati); IV 4, 17 {sarvasya) ; V 2, 3. 4 
(enani); 12, 1 (-antaram) ; VI 1, 18 (ydidyutdf). 

In the important matter of preserving the identity and diver- 
sity of terms, urged by me in my former paper — that is, of ren- 
dering the same term in the same way in different passages, and 
different terms not alike — this translation is much more careful 
and conscientious than any of its predecessors ; and though it 
sometimes lays itself open to objection, I do not find that any of 
the passages I had marked are of importance enough to be worth 
quoting especially (one or two examples will be noted below). 

Some, however, of the translator's consistently used represen- 
tatives of common terms are quite new, and of questionable feli- 
city. Thus, the ever-recurring word loka, which has always been, 
to general satisfaction, rendered " world " ( Welt, monde), he pre- 
fers to translate " station " {Statfe) ; the change is hardly an 
improvement. The more obscure noun dkdfa, usually given as 
" ether," is to him " emptiness, void " (die Leere~). Rapa ' form ' 
is quite unnecessarily expanded into " form of apparition " (Er- 
scheinungsform), which arrogates to it a more exact and technical 
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character than it can lay any good claim to: why not render 
ndman ' name ' as well by " term of appellation " ? The suffix 
-maya ' made of, consisting in ' is, in my opinion, mistranslated 
"appearing as" (erscheinend als), and that even in passages like 
C. VI 5, 4; 6, 5, where the proper sense of the element is impera- 
tively demanded by the connection (yet at 7, 6, a precisely similar 
passage, the translator for once relaxes, and inconsistently, but 
correctly, renders it by "consisting of"). For manas 'mind,' 
" organ of thought" (Denkorgari) is a rather lumbering equiva- 
lent (and it sounds Platonic that, at B. IV 1, 15, one " loves a 
woman with his organ of thought ") ; but the German has no 
convenient indefinite term like our mind; and Geist ' spirit,' which 
comes nearest it, is in these translations appropriated to the 
transcendental senses olpuruqa ' man ' — not very happily, because 
the relationship between the literal and the transferred renderings 
is so remote, and the choice of one or the other in doubtful cases 
(as where the puru§a that is seen in the eye is spoken of — doubt- 
less the little " man," or image) makes so great a difference : per- 
haps ' person ' would be better ; but the case is a difficult one, and 
the addition of the word itself in parenthesis each time after its 
version is much to be recommended. For the important and 
critical word dtman, in its higher uses, one is obliged to say in 
German " das Selbst" but in English simple "self" is in many 
cases the better equivalent, since "the Self" hides too much the 
underlying doctrine, that one's own self is the universal self, sub- 
ject and object being identical — there being, for example (as it is 
frequently insisted), no seen thing apart from the seer. 

The translator's choice, it may be remarked, between terms 
that he will translate (sometimes at the cost of long phrases, as at 
C. II 9, 4 ; 24, 3) and terms that he will simply transfer, without 
even a parenthesis or a note of explanation, seems often arbitrary, 
and not motived by either the importance of the term or its man- 
ageableness. 

It is one of his idiosyncrasies not to give to the common par- 
ticle hi (there are three or four exceptions in a certain region of 
B.) its ordinary and simple meaning 'for' (denii). Either he (far 
too often) leaves it out altogether, or he renders it by the assev- 
erative " verily " (/«), or (least often and most correctly) by 
" since " (da). He thus disguises, it seems to me, the full naivete' 
of such frequent demonstrations as (B. I 3, 21) ' breath [is] the 
essence of the members ; for (hi) breath [really is] the essence 
of the members.' 
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I will now take up, one after another, in the order of the text, 
some of the more noteworthy of the points in regard to which 
the translation appears to me to admit of improvement ; I begin 
with C. 

And the very first sentence in it is, if I am not mistaken, an 
example of a slight misapprehension which runs through the 
whole work. The sentence reads literally thus : ' Otn — this sylla- 
ble [as] udgitha should one worship.' Which noun, now, is the 
(in this case, objective) predicate? The translator so regards 
syllable, and gives us (making his understanding of it more plaus- 
ible by leaving out the demonstrative, according to his wont : see 
above) " let one worship the udgitha as the syllable om." The 
difference, it may be said, is very small, like that between a = b 
and b = a ; yet there is a real difference whether one starts from 
the one point or from the other in making the comparison ; this is 
evidenced by the care which is taken almost everywhere (not 
quite without exception) by the translator to cast the predication 
into this form — inverting, as I think, the true relation, and some- 
times against very distinct evidence to the contrary. In the next 
paragraph, there is no demonstrative to cast its influence on either 
side, but the order of words is at least suggestive : I should ren- 
der ' of these beings earth [is] essence (rasa) ; of earth, water [is] 
essence,' and so on ; the translator gives instead " the sap of 
beings is the earth ; the sap of earth, the water," etc., with inver- 
sion of the textual order — and so in innumerable like cases. In 
the third paragraph the true form is unmistakable ; it is pointed 
out by a common syntactic device, involving a relative pronoun : 
after the concluding clause of 2, ' of the sdman, the udgitha [is] 
essence,' it goes on thus : ' this same, namely (yat) the udgitha, 
is the most essential of essences,' etc. ; and the translator renders 
accordingly. Why, then, at I 3, 1 (as in a great many other 
cases), where the subject of assertion is pointed out in the same 
way — ' he who burns yonder (i. e. the sun), him [as] udgitha 
should one worship' — does he invert the relation, giving us "let 
one worship the udgitha as the sun"? An example of a different 
kind has been already quoted for another purpose above (p. 418) : 
where the text says ' it rains — that [is] the udgitha,' and soon, the 
translator turns it into " the udgitha is the rainfall," etc. Not only 
the usages of the language, but also the mode of thought of the 
Hindu of the Brahmana age, oppose this inversion. Such a 
Hindu looked into nature in order to explain and account for it 
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by the parts of the sacrifice and their relations, not the contrary ; 
he says "because this ceremony is thus and thus performed, 
therefore such and such a thing happens in the world." Now and 
then, in order to make subject and predicate change places, the 
translator breaks apart a unitary sentence into two, with an arbi- 
trary insertion to help the process. Thus, C. I 7, 5 reads literally 
thus : ' now this person (puru§a) that is seen within the eye, he 
[is] r c, he sdman, he uktha, he yajus, he brahman.' The trans- 
lator makes of it this : " The re is the spirit that is seen in the 
eye. It [the spirit] is also the sdman, the uktha" etc. In a simi- 
lar sentence at III 13, r, he further, as a consequence of the dis- 
location, makes an error of reference ; it is, word for word : ' as 
for (sayali) its eastern cavity, that [is] in-breathing, that [is] eye, 
that [is] sun '; but the translation given is : " The in-breathing is 
the eastern cavity. This is also the eye and the sun"; and its 
" this " is dieser, as if it referred to " in-breathing " (der Einhaucli), 
while it should be diese, referring to " cavity " (die Ho hiring). 
And similarly in the three following paragraphs. Another case 
of the same kind will be noted later (C. Ill 16, 1 ff.). We may 
find, indeed, a further instructive example in the very first chapter. 
Here (I 1, 4) simple "what (was)" is an utterly insufficient render- 
ing for the repeated superlative katama-katama ; this means 
rather ' which one (in any given group of three)' — is, namely, re, 
or sdman, or udgltha respectively ; and the answer follows, that 
(of a certain trio) ' voice [is] re, breath [is] sdman, "om " — that 
syllable [is] udgltha' 1 ; but the translator says "the re is the 
voice," etc. 

But also the second sentence at the beginning is open to objec- 
tion. It is given thus : " with om [theudgatar] begins the song." 
How comes udgdyati (lit. ' sings up ' or ' out ') to signify 'begins 
the song'? The translator so renders it, to be sure, again at 1, 
9 (where he does not give the coordinate fansati as " begins to 
recite ") and 3, 4 and 4, 1 (the last being a virtual repetition of 
1, 1) ; but he also, at 10, 10 and elsewhere (e. g. B. I 3, 3. 26), 
renders it "sings the udgltha," and that is unquestionably what 
it everywhere signifies — unless, indeed, udgdtar means 'one who 
begins to sing,' and udgltha ' the beginning of song '; for the 
three expressions are correlative ; and the comparisons of II 2-20 
show that the udgltha is the central or principal body of the 
sdman (while the position of prastdva in the same comparisons 
supports the rendering ' begin to sing ' given to pra-stu at B. I 3, 
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30). It looks like a Germanism to ascribe a sense of ' beginning ' 
to the prefix ud ; ud-rc and ud-grah, for example, show it to have 
the opposite value. The sentence, then, virtually means ' for (hi, 
restored to the text here in the notes, is omitted in translating, as 
often elsewhere ; see above) om is in fact the udgitha ' (more lit., 
'for with om one sings the udgllha ') ; at 5, 1 udgitha and pranava 
(i. e. oiii) are yet more expressly declared equivalent. 

A few more points in the first chapter maybe noted, as follows : 
In the last sentence of 1, "here the complemental explanation of 
the same," "here " is an insertion, and "complemental" (erganz- 
end) a less happy rendering of upa- than ndher, as used at III 
19, 1; perhaps "further" would be yet better. In 3, aqtama 
' eighth ' is shown by its position to be part of the predicate, and 
not appositive to the subject, as given by the translator. In 6, 
" such a " is not a close rendering of tad etad (' that same ') ; and 
" a pair," occurring twice, represents once a neut. sing, and once 
a masc. du. of the original. In 8, samrddhi ('success') is not 
" granting," and is nowhere else so translated. In 9, " makes 
use of" seems a needlessly inexact version oivartate ' proceeds '; 
nor is rasena at the end a genitive (mahimna rasena " for the 
dignity of [this] essence "). In 10, why render the three succes- 
sive and coordinate instrumentals by " with knowledge, with faith, 
and in the possession of (instead of ' with ') the Upanishad " ? 

It would be neither worth while nor practicable to go through 
the whole text on this scale, criticising things both little and big; 
we must make a selection of more noticeable matters. In I 2, 2 fF. 
vividhus is not well rendered by "loaded" (behafteten : similarly 
in the corresponding passage B. I 3, 3 ff.), since it means ' pierced '; 
nor, in 13, vidam cakdra by "devised" (erfand~), since it means 
' knew.' At the end of 8, not " that " (das) is the stone, but ' this 
one' (dieser [HauckJ). At the end of I 3, 7, the insertion "so it 
is with " is uncalled for ; the clause is specificatory to akqardni, 
just before : ' These syllables, . . . namely 7id, gi, and tha.' By 
following the example of his latest predecessor, and rendering 
svarann eli at I 5, 1 "sounds forth upon his course" (and so in 
the one or two other like cases in these texts), the translator 
appears to refuse acknowledgment of the verbal phrase made by 
putting together a form of i ' go ' and a present participle, with 
the sense 'go on doing,' i. e. 'do continually or habitually.' 
Probably, however, it is an oversight, as the phrase is too well 
established and too common to be denied (see my Skt. Gram., 
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§io75a) ; and the meaning he here gives is that which would 
properly be expressed by yant svarati (as at IV 16, 1). At I 6, 
1, the literal rendering is ' this [earth is] a re, fire a sdman : that 
is (i. e., there you have, there is an example of) a sdman imposed 
upon a re ': and so in the following verses ; I do not see how tad 
etad can mean " in this manner," as the translator makes it. At 
8, ^2 cannot be, where it stands, a mere asseverative, repeating or 
strengthening tasmdt ; it necessarily marks a new clause. It has 
been taught just above that ' its name is ud '; now we are told that 
' for that same reason [one is called] udgdtar, for (hi) he is the 
singer (gdtar) of it (i. e., of ud~) ': it is a word-play on the name 
udgdtar. In 7, 6 and 11, 7, gayanti with accus. means rather 
'sing of (so translated at III 12, 1) than "sing for " (vorsingen). 
In n, 5, abhi twice receives the impossible rendering "with." 
At 12, 1, 3, why should vd mean "otherwise called," instead of 
simply 'or'? It is probably a case of doubtful identity, rather 
than of doubtful name, of the authority quoted. 

In the second book, at 15, 2, varsavtam is inadvertently ren- 
dered "rain," instead of 'him who rains' (the rain-god, Parjanya). 
At 21, 1, "Agni" is an oversight for 'fire' (cf. Ill 15, 6 et al.). 
At 22, 3, "belong to Indra's personality" seems an unmotived 
paraphrase of 'are Indra's selves (dtmdnali).' 

In the third book, " nach kinten gehend " is an unacceptable 
translation of pratyanc at 3, 1, as "nach links gehend" of ' 7idafi.c 
at 4, 1. Sakrt, at III 11, 3 (also at VIII 4, 2) is rather 'once for 
all ' than "all at once." At 5. 6, the connection seems to me not 
made clear: idam tad in 5 is ' this,' and not "so," and the first 
clause of 6, and only that, belongs with 5 : thus (to such a person, 
and) 6. 'not to any one else soever : were he (i. e., the latter) to 
give him the earth . . ., that (the brahmaii) is more than it (than 
such a gift).' At 12, 2, why should aiifiyate, which means ' falls 
beyond,' or ' off from ' (the earth), be rendered " comes out " ? 
at 6, " the totality of the immortals " is a curiously broad para- 
phrase of simple amrtam. In 13, 4, vyudi is probably ' bright- 
ness '; certainly " grace " (Anmutk) is not to be accepted for it on 
the authority of the commentator. At 16, 1. 3. 5, by his usual 
inversion of subject and predicate, and with the help of an impor- 
tant insertion, the translator alters much for the worse the mean- 
ing of the text. His version is "and the Vasus are the breaths. 
The Vasus verily harbor ivdsayanti) everything"; but "and" 
and "Vasus" (second time) are not in the text, which reads 'the 
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breaths verily are Vasus, for they harbor this all ': that is to say, 
the Upanishad is not concerned to give an etymology of vasu, 
but to point out why, from their action expressed by the root vas, 
the breaths also are properly called vasu, and so may be identified 
with the Vasus. And so in the other two paragraphs: compare 
the corresponding statements in B. Ill 9, 4-6, where the transla- 
tion gives, though perhaps not unmistakably, the right sense. In 
5, also, ddadaie is rather zu (than mif) sick nehmen. 

In the fourth book, at 1, 3, the translator's interpretation of the 
obscure epithet sayugvan as ' infected with [the itch] ' is more 
ingenious than savory ; I do not feel that we are obliged to accept 
it. In the following difficult paragraph, it seems unlikely that enam 
is antecedent of the subsequent relative clause ; I should prefer 
to make a principal stop at kurvanti, rendering after it ' he who 
knows what he knows — he is thus spoken of by me.' A little 
further on, as later (also in B.), are is rendered by " my dear," 
although it is doubtless by origin vocative of art ' enemy,' and at 
any rate is used only in objurgatory or contemptuous address, or 
to one of acknowledgedly inferior station (as by Yajfiavalkya to 
his wife). The text-emendations in chapter 2 are ingenious, and, 
though they leave difficulties, I have no noteworthy improvements 
to suggest. I find it especially hard to believe that the exclama- 
tion ahaha should, like dhik, take an accusative quasi-object. 
Moreover, " be it thy business to concern thyself with the cows " 
appears a hardly admissible translation oitavai 'va saha gobhir astu 
(3) ; we want (cf. V 3, 6) a separate subject supplied for astu, and 
saha gobhis would then mean ' along with the cows,' i. e. ' and the 
cows as well.' In rendering upa-ni-pat at 7, 2 and 8, 2 " come 
flying toward," the ni has been overlooked ; it means ' alight by.' 
At 9, 2, pratijajndu is rather ' acknowledged ' or ' confessed ' than 
simply " answered "; the emendation to eko is good and accep- 
table, but the translation " but also only he alone " seems greatly 
exaggerated. In 10, 1, "dachte daran . . . zu " is a somewhat 
unsuccessful attempt to render ha sma, which is, I think, better 
treated as a misreading, unintelligently repeated into this clause 
from the one preceding ; in a similar case at B. V 13, 2 the trans- 
lator wisely omits. At the end of 10, 5, kka is added in paren- 
thesis after Leere, apparently by an oversight, as the word in the 
original is dkdpa. In 11, 2, pdpakrtyd is rather 'the doing of 
evil 'than "an evil deed." At 14, 1, gait is rendered by "the 
sequel" (.das weitere), as at I 8, 4. 5 by "recourse" (? kd sdmno 
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gatih " worauf geht das Saman zuriick ") ; both seem forced and 
unsatisfactory. In 14, 2, a sentence or two are rather blindly and 
awkwardly translated ; perhaps better thus : ' " who then should 
have instructed me, sir ? " — with these words he in a manner 
denies it (I do not see why the historical present may not stand 
unamended in this parenthesis) — " why, these of such [or such] 
Other appearance "; with these words he intended the fires.' 
And the following praiijaJTie is again ' confessed.' In 15, 5 (and 
so elsewhere), udah used of the course of the sun is rather ' in 
the north ' than " toward the north ": that is, from equinox to 
equinox, not from solstice to solstice. In 6, dirt and dvarta can- 
not possibly mean in one clause two so diverse things as " return " 
and " intercourse "; avartam is cognate accusative : ' do not come 
back this human return.' In 16, 3, " is annihilated " is rather strong 
for hiyate ' is left.' At the end of 2, how does vy-ava-vad come to 
mean " begin to speak " ? vy-ava-i does not mean ' begin to go,' 
nor vy-ava-dhd ' begin to put '; vy-ava-vad seems plainly to be 
modeled upon these two common combinations, and so to signify 
'interpose the voice, interrupt.' At 17, \,abhyatapat is rendered by 
"bebriiteie," and then tapyamdndndm by " sich erhitzend" the corre- 
lation of the two expressions being thus effectually disguised. In 
the verse in 9, the translator (in accordance with the commentator) 
gives kurfm the impossible sense of " performers of the sacrifice "; 
why ' the Kurus ' are not equally the better for protecting care is 
not easy to see. 

In the fifth book, at the end of 2, 6, idaifi sarvam should have, I 
think, its usual sense of 'this universe' (dieses All) rather than 
of " all this " (alles dieses'). Although dhlmahi may in modern 
Sanskrit be properly translated " we meditate on," because it is 
misunderstood to mean that, surely it is an anachronism so to 
give it in the Upanishad (as here at 2, 7: compare B. VI 3, 12, 
where it is correctly rendered). The dual vydvartane .in 3, 2 
means rather the separation of the two roads (cf. B. I 5, 2) than 
their " windings " ( Wendungen). The analogy of 10, 5 shows 
that in 10, 1 (and doubtless also wherever it occurs in the treatise) 
abhi-sam-bhu has its natural meaning of ' turn into, be converted 
into, become,' the failure to recognize which has led to many 
mistranslations: e. g., of RV. X 18, 8 c, d. In 10, 8, the editor's 
insertion of iti is, I think, uncalled for ; and tasmdd means ' of it ' 
let one beware (not " therefore "). At 11, 2. 3, the causative sam- 
pddaya 'come to an agreement or understanding ' is insufficiently 
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represented by simple " say"; nor does " everywhere extended " 
(Jiberall verbreitef) seem a well-chosen rendering for vdtfvdnara 
(lit. 'common to all men '), which is, as a common technical term, 
often well enough left untranslated. At 18, i, prthak hardly 
means " as an individual thing," but rather ' in individuality,' as 
this, that, and another individual thing. In 19, 2, by rendering 
anu " after that " (riachdem), the translator ignores its peculiar 
and pregnant sense ' along with and in consequence of; he gives 
it better at VIII 9, 2 as " with." 

In the sixth book, at the very beginning, the sentence "Qveta- 
ketu was an Aruneya " (to a statement of which kind no analogy 
can be found, I believe) ought doubtless to be changed to ' there was 
[one named] Qvetaketu Aruneya,' In 1, 4-6 (numbered 3-5 ; 
one paragraph-division has been overlooked in the translation), 
of which the difficult content is here put in much better shape 
than by previous translators, the version, or at least the punctua- 
tion, conceals the fact that all three paragraphs (after the first sen- 
tence of 4) are protases to which the last sentence in 6 is apodosis, 
the two last clauses in 4 and 5, and their correspondents in 6, 
being parenthetical: thus, 'just as, my dear, by one lump of clay 
everything made of clay may be understood, a modification 
[being] a process of speech (lit. ' an undertaking by speech ': 
i. e., something merely nominal), the real name [being] simply 
" clay "; 5. just as ... 6. just as . . . ; — so, my dear, is that 
doctrine.' At 8, 1, it seems wholly anomalous to give to -anta 
the meaning " condition," which it has nowhere else ; I should 
prefer to translate it literally, ' end ' or ' border,' casting upon the 
treatise itself the responsibility for the resulting obscurity. In 
this same chapter (and once or twice elsewhere: so B. II 1, 18), 
nama is rendered "it is said that"; it must be rather, as usual, 
simply ' namely.' In paragraphs 3-6 we have a series of parallels, 
starting from the natural process of the shooting up of a spathe 
from a ' root ' (mula) ; but by putting " point of departure " in 
place of ' root,' even at its first occurrence, the comparison is 
quite obscured. In 9, 3 (and 10, 2), a passage which, were its 
meaning more clear, ought to be of importance for the doctrine 
of transmigration, the critical phrase tad dbhavanti is rendered 
" that they continue to be," which seems to me wholly inde- 
fensible ; the verb has no right to any such sense ; ' that they 
come to be ' (i. e., into that condition they come from some other) 
is much more likely to be right. A note, or a mark of question 
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in the translation, or the quotation of the original after it, were 
much to be desired in such a doubtful case — and, indeed, would 
be well applied in many other passages, where the translator, per- 
haps, has the aspect of being more confident than he really is. 
In 13, 2, abhiprasyai 'nad (for -fy-~) seems a good and acceptable 
emendation ; but the phrase cannot possibly mean " set it aside," 
as here rendered; it is literally 'casting forth unto' something, 
and appears most probably to signify ' adding more water to the 
salt solution '; for, when that is done, it is still said ' that [same 
thing: i. e., its tasting salt] constantly happens': to assume with 
the translator that something has been lost out of the text seems 
a proceeding of unnecessary violence. At 16, 1, hasta- 'by the 
hand ' is without any apparent reason turned into " by the arms." 

In the seventh book, " mightier " (machtiger) is a not well 
chosen rendering for bhtlyas 'more,' at 1, 5; 2, 1, etc. In 3, 1, 
anu-bhu is given as " enclose " (umfassen), and this is made the 
leading meaning in the Petersburg lexicon, with a reference to this 
passage alone ; but I quite fail to see on what grounds ; it appears 
rather to signify here ' be. aware of, sense,' in accordance with its 
more common though secondary use elsewhere. Citta, 5, 1 ff., is 
rather ' thought ' than " understanding " ( Ver stand ) ; but this 
whole ascending series is, like every other like series or climax in 
Hindu literature, too wanting in concinnity and force for its mem- 
bers to demand exact translation. At 8, 1, "runner" (Laufer) 
seems a strange rendering of utthatar, and not at all helped by 
the reference to the obscure expression in Atharva-Veda IX 4, 14. 

In the eighth book, at 1, 5, the " this " {dieses, first time) which 
neither grows old nor perishes is doubtless the brahmapura, not 
the brahman, which has nowhere been mentioned; the preceding 
asya must refer to the heart, or be understood in a general way, 
as ' one's.' At the end of the same paragraph, a more literal 
rendering would not only, I think, be truer in itself, but also sug- 
gest more distinctly the apodosis which has to be supplied : thus, 
' for just as here (in this world) human beings (firajds : perhaps 
rather ' subjects,' of a king who leads them to a new territory) 
settle down according to order, [and] whatever direction their 
desires take them to, what region, what piece of ground, that same 
they severally live upon ' — so, we are to understand, is it also in 
the other world ; one's desires determine his condition there. And 
(paragraph 6 being parenthetic, perhaps a later intrusion) the next 
chapter goes on to point out sundry ways in which what one longs 
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for arises about him. The understanding of the chapter depends 
very much on that of the difficult word samkalpa, a word which 
is wont to be more variously and more helplessly rendered by the 
translators than almost any other term of kindred meaning — even 
in some measure by the present translator, who just above (1,5: 
also in other places) makes it " design " (Absichf), and here (also 
in other places) "will," while in B. I 5, 9; II 4, 11 he renders it 
"decision" (E?itsckeidung). One must always, it seems to me, 
bear in mind its etymological sense, which is that of ' shaping or 
fitting together '; it designates properly the constructive faculty, 
the forming or devising power and its products, the imagination 
and its imaginings. Hence " design " was well enough, but "will " 
and " decision," I think, not to be approved ; save for its peri- 
phrastic heaviness, ' creative imagination ' would suit well here : 
' if he becomes desirous of a Fathers' world, straight out of his 
creative imagination rise up together Fathers ; endowed with that 
Fathers' world he is happy '; and so in the following paragraphs 
(cf. B. IV 3, 11). And the concluding paragraph, repeating in 
part the phraseology of 1, 5, shows clearly that the whole chapter 
is virtually the apodosis which we missed there. In 3, 2, the 
insertion (in parenthesis) " in sleep " appears quite uncalled for ; 
I see nothing in the context to suggest it. At 4, 2, the translator 
seems to forget that naktam is an adverb, and converts it unneces- 
sarily into the subject of the sentence. At 5, 1, the clause " if one 
has earnestly willed it " is a very ponderous paraphrase of i§tvd, 
and the less to be approved as istvd doubtless means ' having 
sought,' and is to be construed with brahmacaryeqa, ' having 
sought by means of Vedic studentship ': compare the correspond- 
ing close of the next paragraph. The translation of 6, 1 is open 
to various objections. It runs thus : " if it is said that the veins 
of the heart consist of very fine reddish brown, white, blue, yellow, 
and red material, so is also the sun reddish brown, white, blue, 
yellow, and red." Here, as usual, a whole series of demonstra- 
tive words is left out (etas, asdu, and four times e$a~) ; the connec- 
tive " so . . . also " is inserted ; Hi, which is certainly better 
regarded here as otiose (see above, p. 411) is rendered by " if it 
is said that"; and ids, which ought to break up the protasis into 
two clauses, is overlooked. Further, the translator emends 
animnas to animnd, saying in a note (p. 107) that its construction 
as genitive with sthd appears to him impossible. Difficult it cer- 
tainly is, yet at VI 12, 2 he passed without a protest the same 
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construction, and with the same noun ; doubtless the two are to 
be regarded as sufficiently supporting one another. The literal 
rendering of the paragraph is as follows : ' now as for (yds) these 
(etas) veins of the heart, they (ids) arise from (lit. stand of) red- 
dish brown minuteness, from white, blue, yellow, red. Yon (asdtt) 
sun, forsooth, [is] reddish brown ; it (e§a) [is] white, it blue, it 
yellow, it red.' It is a point of very small consequence, yet one 
cannot but ask why dstnds ' sitting,' at 6, 4, should be translated 
" those standing." In 10, 2. 4, the analogy of B. IV 3, 20 is 
doubtless enough to establish vicchdyayanti as the true reading, 
instead of vicchadayanti ; but why need we take it as a denomi- 
native of vicchdya ' shadowless '? and, even if we do, why should 
we understand it to mean " put one in a tight place (in die Enge 
treiben) " ? how, namely, should an elephant (in B.) put one in a 
tight place ? To me it seems much more natural and easy to take 
the word as causative of s/cha, and render it ' cut or tear in 
pieces.' At 1 1, 3, etat tad yad dhiih is not precisely " in relation 
to this, people say," but rather ' this [is] what people say ': that 
is, this is what is referred to when people say so and so. 

We turn now to take up, rather more briefly, the points in B. 
which appear most to invite comment. In the first book, at 2, 1, 
I am far from being persuaded, with the translator, that the Peters- 
burg Lexicon is in error, and that/«« mano 'kurutd "tmanvi sydm 
iti means " this appropriated to itself an organ of thought in order 
to have a self," instead of ' that formed the purpose (more lit. 
made up its mind) " I would fain be one possessing a self" '; the 
former rendering appears to me quite too pregnant. The parallel 
passage in TB. referred to (II 2, 9/) is also, I think, best trans- 
lated ' that, being non-existent, formed the purpose " I would fain 
exist."' In the same paragraph, it is doubtless by an oversight 
that ajdyanta is translated by the same phrase as abhat and 
bhavati, just after. In 2, tapta is rendered quite otherwise than in 
6, and not so well. It is taking, I think, far too much liberty with 
the text to substitute " the two neighboring intermediate direc- 
tions " for 'yonder one and yonder one,' as twice in 3. Abhi-man 
is only very coarsely represented by " slay " in 5, and prati-uh by 
" abandon " in 8. In 8, also, and in a few other places, initial 
demonstratives (here idv eiau) are wrongly rendered by " so much 
for " (so verh'dlt es sich mit) ; they are more specific : ' these (as 
just defined) are arka and aqvamedha ; this, again, is the one 
divinity.' At the beginning of 3, 1, better ' of two sorts [were] 
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Prajapati's creatures, [namely] gods and demons.' In 9, con- 
sistency with the treatment of like cases elsewhere requires the 
insertion of ayam in parenthesis before inmitien, since it is from 
ayam and asya that ayasya is intimated to be formed. If the 
usually omitted demonstrative asdu is, by exception, to be trans- 
lated, it should not be, as in 15, by " this " (diese). At 19, two 
clauses are fused into one ; read rather ' those gods said : of such 
extent, forsooth, is this universe as food ; that hast thou sung into 
thine own possession ; give us an after share in this food.' In 21 
we have (save the frequent omission) a fairly complete conspectus 
of the way in which hi is treated : once it is da ' since '; once it 
is/a 'surely '; once it is (redundantly) denn . . . ja ' for surely.' 
In 26, "Soma" seems too arbitrary a substitute for rajan ' king '; 
we might at least have ' king [Soma] '; whether tyasya can mean 
" of me " is extremely doubtful ; and " than what I sing it with " 
is much more than a version of Has. In 27 and 28, we miss the 
additions in parenthesis of svara to " tone," and of suvarna to 
" gold," to indicate the play upon words intended by the text. In 
33, the clause 'this same is a world-winner' is wrongly treated as 
part of the promise to ' him that knoweth thus.' At 4, 5, the cus- 
tomary omission of a demonstrative is especially conspicuous, in 
the rendering of imam eva "tmdnam by simply "sick." In 11, 
Hi probably accompanies a gesture, ' thus ' (as I show it), not "in 
the following manner " (as described). In 14. 23. 26, my pro- 
posal (in the previous paper, p. 23) of 'super- create' as a tech- 
nical rendering for ati-srj, used in the sense of ' create something 
superior to the creator,' is, I think, preferable to the translator's 
indistinct and inconsistent " higher creation " {hohere Schopfung') 
and " ascending creation " (aufschreiten.de Schopfung). In 16, 
considering that vigvambhara (lit. ' all-bearer ') is not elsewhere 
known as a name for ' fire ' (it certainly has not that sense at AV. 
II 16, 5), and has no apparent applicability as such, it is taking 
things quite too easily to change ' as a razor might be deposited in 
a razor-case, or a vigvambhara in a vigvambhara-nest ' into " as a 
razor or fire, when these are put into their cases "; vigvambhara 
may perhaps mean here some kind of insect, in accordance with 
its later use ; at any rate, since the point of comparison is the 
invisibility of the things encased, ' fire ' is an extremely implausi- 
ble explanation, almost seeming to refer by an anachronism to a 
modern match-box. A little further on, the close of paragraph 
18 is mistranslated, as it was in the Sacred Books of the East 
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version, evarn being taken as introducing the promise to a knower, 
instead of as being apodosis by itself to what precedes (as below, 
in 26). I explained the construction in my previous paper (p. 
25), and the matter is so clear that I have no idea that the present 
translator has deliberately rejected my version ; it is only an over- 
sight on his part. In 21, dtmdnam seems plainly to mean 'him- 
self/ not " the Self." Toward the end of 23, the phrase svam 
yonim is inadvertently rendered twice over ; its second rendering 
{seiner Geburtsstatte) is the one that needs to be struck out, the 
mark of punctuation in the text being in the wrong place. In 25, 
pu§yati is translated as if it were causative, posayati (and again 
similarly at VI 4, 23). Paragraph 27 is obscure and difficult ; 
but it is clear that in some points, at least, the translator's treat- 
ment of it is unacceptable : tad etad (as above, p. 431) is not "so 
it is with," but ' that same [is]'; and the instrumentals, agnind, etc., 
are not to be rendered as nominatives, coordinate with brdhmanali. 
The sentence reads literally : 'through Agni it (tad: omitted by 
the translator) became Brahman among the gods, the Brahmana 
among men ; through the ksatriya (better k^atrena ?) [it became] 
ksatriya,' etc. In 5, 7, dhiyd-dhiyd seems to me to mean ' by 
every kind of device,' rather than " with continual meditation ": 
compare TS. II 6, 6', where it is used of the catching of fish. 
In 8, " elsewhere with my organ of thought " is a rather formi- 
dable paraphrase for ' absent-minded ' {any atr am anas). In 27, 
rather ' that is divine speech by which whatever one says comes 
true.' 

In the second book, first chapter, the concluding clause of 4 is 
ill translated if those of 7 and 9 are well translated. In 6, " his 
opponents " is an unnecessarily inaccurate version of anyaiasiya, 
' people from elsewhere.' " Touched " in 15 is very weak for 
dpe§am. Tdni, neut. pi., at the beginning of 18, cannot signify 
" the knowledge of the breaths," as explained by the translator in 
parenthesis ; but its relation is so obscure that it perhaps requires 
emendation to tan (breaths). In 19, rather ' where he goes about 
by dreaming, those are his worlds.' Why should upani^ad in 23 
mean "secret designation"? If in 2, 1 ddhdna is "case" (Be- 
halter), praiyddhdna can hardly signify " place of deposit "; it 
must be something more directly correlative (prati) to ddhdna : 
perhaps the other part, or cover, which makes of it a complete 
encasement ; but the paragraph is an intentionally dark saying. 
It sounds strangely that in 4, 7-9 grah is suddenly rendered by 
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packen, which the translator nowhere else uses for it ; as the idea 
is ' get hold of in the sense of ' comprehend,' packen seems very 
ill selected here. In n, ekdyana seems to me rather 'sole chan- 
nel ' than " gathering-place." In 5, 18, piiras is three times 
rendered "first," as if it were pur as ; the riddle of the verse is 
not to be satisfactorily solved by any so violent proceeding. 

In the third chapter, " house-priest " for hotar at 1, 4 is doubt- 
less an oversight. In 5 ff., it seems uncalled for to alter ' death's 
grasp ' into " all-grasping death." At the end of 8, " regular 
numbers " is a curious paraphrase of sampadas. In 2, 1 ff., " a 
mightier seizer " is unsatisfactory for the sphere of action com- 
pared with the activity itself as " seizer "; perhaps atigrahd is 
rather a prepositional compound, ' that which goes beyond the 
seizer,' is something more extensive and includes it. At the end 
of 10 the version is unacceptable, but it is perhaps the text itself 
that is faulty. To the question ' of whom is death the food ? ' 
comes the answer ' fire verily is death, [and] it is the food of (i. e., 
is devoured or extinguished by) water ': what then follows, dpa 
punarmrtyum jayati, seems the beginning of another statement, 
left incomplete ; probably we should fill it out thus : ' he con- 
quereth the second death [who knoweth thus] '; this is precisely 
the combination that is used a little further on, at 3, 2. At 3, 1, 
" Kapya Patancala " is an oversight for ' Pataficala Kapya ' (as 
correctly given at 7, 1). In this and the following paragraph (3, 
1. 2), by rendering abhavan " gerathen seien (or zvarcn)," the 
translator is for once untrue to his general carefully main- 
tained principle of distinguishing the imperfect and aorist. It is 
difficult to believe that the text at the end of 4, 1 is not corrupt ; 
if it must be accepted as it is, it would probably better be trans- 
lated thus : 'by what should he be a Brahmana? By what he is 
[so], to that does he who knows this become like.' I do not see 
the propriety of translating -putra by "prince" in 8, 2. Again, 
as ak$ara everywhere else means simply 'syllable,' and is very 
common in that sense, to render it "imperishable" in 8, 8-1 1 
seems to call for at least an explanatory parenthesis, if not a note. 
More probably, the use of the word here implies a mystic doctrine 
akin to that of the logos, rather than a reversion to a (very question- 
able) etymologic sense. At the end of 8, agnoti is translated as 
if it were agndii. In 11, something to indicate that " seer, hearer," 
etc., are not masculine but neuter would have been acceptable. 
Such versions as, in 9, 3, "this number only expresses their 
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majesty," for ' these are merely their greatnesses,' appear to me 
undesirably if not reprehensibly free ; but, in various kind and 
degree, they are common in this translation (more so than in that 
of the other Upanishad). If yo 'yam pavate 'he that cleanses 
here' is generally shrunk into " the wind," one wonders why it is 
expanded at 9, y into " the wind that blows," and immediately 
after (10) paraphrased by " he who blows." In 10, adhyardhnot 
is a misprint for -ardhnot ; and why should it be taken to mean 
" expanded itself" ? unquestionably it should receive its ordinary 
interpretation as ' succeeded, throve,' the adki, even if combined 
with the verb (and the accentuation would allow of understanding 
it as independent, ddht), having only the office of further denning 
the locative sense of the preceding asmin ; apparently the com- 
ment here has warped the translator's judgment. But a much 
worse example of this is seen in 11 ff. ; no one but a Hindu com- 
mentator ought to be caught rendering -/oka by " power of 
vision" — as if this extremely common word, with its various and 
often mystic applications, had here for once a totally different 
derivation (from \j lok 'see') and meaning. Many a time and 
often above we have had the ' person (^purusd) in the eye ' spoken 
of, and here we read of a person (puru§a) who is caksurloka, 
or ' has his world (or his " station," as the translator prefers) in 
the eye '; while, without a word of warning to the reader, the 
translator turns it into " with the power of vision of the eye" ! A 
slight change of accent merely would give, the text a decidedly 
more acceptable form : ' that person whose place of support is the 
earth, whose world [is] the eye (or sight), whose light [is] the 
mind,' etc. It is only an oversight, but a rather serious one, by 
which in 25 dhruva. dif is rendered by " zenith," its precise oppo- 
site. In 28, the clauses are, I think, not quite exactly repre- 
sented, partly on account of the translator's curious prejudice 
against rendering hi by 'for': we are told that this self is to be 
defined by negatives : ' [namely, as] incomprehensible, for it is 
not comprehended (grab) ; [as] indestructible, for ' — and so on. 

In the fourth book, at 1,1," gave audience " is a rather full 
rendering for the simple 'sat' of the text. In 1, 2 ff., 'for what 
would be the use of is paraphrased into " since verily it would 
be all over with," and, in 6 ff., ' what is knowingness,' etc., into 
" what is meant by knowledge," etc., the translator appearing to 
take special satisfaction in recasting instead of representing. Is 
not hastyr^abha, in 4 ff., rather ' having an elephant for bull ' (i. e., 
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to the herd of cows is added an elephant instead of the usual 
bull) than "having an elephant-like bull"? In 3, 12, the prefixes 
abhi-pra are certainly ill represented by " ab-." At 3, 22, atic- 
chandas, lit. ' hypermetric,' is doubtless an obscure and difficult 
epithet ; but how is one helped over the difficulty by translating 
it (after the commentator) as " free from longing," which it cannot 
possibly mean ? In the same paragraph, ' in it (i. e. in this form 
of being) a father is not a father,' etc., is turned into " then is the 
father no longer a father " (with an exceptional violation, it may 
be noticed, of the translator's general practice as to subject and 
predicate ; he ought consistently to say " one no longer a father 
is a father"), and so on ; and the concluding phrase of the series, 
which, so far as appears, is entirely parallel with the rest — namely, 
' [in it] one unaffected by good [is] one unaffected by evil ' — he 
turns, by the unacknowledged addition of connectives, into "then 
is he not affected with good, and also not affected with evil "; and 
the conclusion, ' for then hath he got beyond all pains of the heart,' 
is, by the usual omission of hi ' for,' made correlative to the pre- 
ceding (altered) clause : "then hath he overcome all sorrows of 
the heart." Another piece of commentators' wisdom we have in 
31, where salila 'sea, ocean' is translated "there surges" (es 
■ wogi) ; the sentence is a mysticism, and hardly explainable with- 
out emendation ; but the proper way to treat the case is not, I 
think, to make such an impossible substitution, without even a 
note to point it out, but to translate literally, and leave the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. At 4, 8, the rendering of lifiga, by 
' k gekennzeich.net" is quite incomprehensible to me; the word 
appears to belong with the tad next preceding : ' (arrives at) that 
mark (i. e., goal).' At 19, the word vidvdn is inadvertently 
omitted ; the meaning is not " I hold [to be]," but ' I think myself 
to know.' In the marginal notes to p., 70, the reference should 
be to Kathop. IV n. In 20, yasmad arvak cannot mean " before 
whom "; it might be 'from whom ' or ' in dependence on whom.' 
The fourth pada of this verse would have been a good place for 
disregarding hi in translating, since it appears to be here a mere 
verse-filler (pddapurana) ; but, if rendered at all, it must be taken 
as qualifying the verb : ' for the gods worship,' etc. Another 
wrong combination of connectives is found, if I am not mistaken, 
in 27 ; the twice-repeated atas ' hence ' cannot be a single general 
introduction to the sentence, but belongs to each clause, and 
helps to explain the use of the imperfect in both : ' " hence I did 
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good"; "hence I did evil" — since {hi) both these he, immortal, 
gets beyond, [therefore] good and evil trouble him no more,' etc. 
At 5, 13, read rather thus : 'as amass of salt has neither an inside 
nor an outside, but [is] all of it a simple mass of savor '; the 
alteration to " has nothing [different] in itself, and nothing [diffe- 
rent] outside itself,' etc., seems to disguise rather than to explain 
the meaning. 

In the fifth book, the verse at the beginning is not acknowledged 
as verse either in the text (as already noticed) or in the transla- 
tion (the marginal note to the paragraph should refer to C. IV 
10, 5 [not 15]). Per contra, in 3, i, the introductory words are 
wrongly regarded as metrical, and are mixed up in the translation 
with the real verse that follows them (the reference given to VS. 
belongs only to the prose ; in place of the RV. reference for the 
verse, or at least in addition to it, should be given VS. V 36 et al.). 
It might have been better to point out in both paragraphs the 
renderings that are purely conjectural, or even contrary to usage 
(as " breath " for vdyu). In 5, 1, it seems to me that the transla- 
tor's free handling covers a misapprehension of the sense ; the 
text reads literally thus : ' he who knows thus that great first-born 
prodigy, [that, namely,] truth [is] brahman, he wins these worlds; 
won, forsooth, shall yonder one (i. e., world) be [by him] who 
knows thus that great first-born prodigy, truth [is] brahman ; for 
truth, verily, [is] brahman' The correlation of ' these ' (iman) 
and ' yonder one ' (amum) seems plain ; amum would not be used 
as simple antecedent of the following relative, nor is there any 
indication of interrogative value in the clause that contains it. In 
4 and 5, Bhur is an oversight for Bhus, as is always read else- 
where. So in 8, 1, (in the interior) "of the heart" is an over- 
sight for ' of the self (atmant). At the end of this paragraph, 
there is pretty plainly a defective text : the statement is made that 
' this same (sa e$a : i. e., punt$ah) [is] controller of all, lord of 
all, master of all ; [he] governs all this, whatever it may be '; but 
the repetition of this, or of a part of it, as the usual promise to 
one ' who knows thus,' is wanting. In 13, 3, the translator omits 
the closing quotation marks, which should show how far he con- 
ceives the words of the speaker to go ; but his version indicates 
that he would make them include all or nearly all the rest of the 
paragraph — which would, I think, be wrong, as the iti's show : 
thus, 'to him he said this, [namely] "vi"; now food is vi . . .; 
[and he said] " ram "; now breath is ram ' — and so on. In 14, 1, 
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vira is inaccurately rendered "son." At 15, 8, read rather ' this 
sdviirl some recite [as] an anustubh (i. e., with four padas) . . . ; 
one should recite it simply as a gayatrl (i. e., with only its regular 
three padas) ' (in this paragraph, vorsprache is doubtless a mis- 
print for -ckeri). In the second sentence of 10, the translator has 
omitted to add in parenthesis apad and na pad, to exhibit the 
pun; he also renders pad as if it were pai: read 'footless (apad) 
art thou ; for thou goest not (na pad).' 

In the sixth and last book, the translator gives the first half of 
the verse in 1, 4 as it ought to be in order to accord better with 
what precedes, rather than as it actually reads, which is 'two 
tracks of the Fathers did I hear of, [namely] of gods and of 
mortals '; if the authors of the treatise did not mind the discord- 
ance, we need not do so. In 8, the sense appears to me to be 
missed, chiefly in consequence of assuming that tu ' but ' can 
mean " then ": better translate thus : ' acknowledged by me is this 
boon (i. e., it shall be as if I had actually received it) ; but the 
words that thou didst speak in presence of the boy, those say to 
me.' In 3, 3, a literal version would have been much better than 
the strange expression "with the verse RV. X 121, 10 "; besides, 
the verse is not taken from RV., but from VS. (X 20 ; XXIII 65) ; 
no White Yajur-Veda text would quote by a pratika from the 
Rig- Veda. In 14, " has gone away again " is what the text ought 
to read, instead of ' having come' (Jtya) ; emendation to itva (a 
similar case was emended at C. Ill 11, 1) appears to be called 
for. In 4, 12, "new" is inadvertently written for 'old'; and in 
14, also, the translation of pihgala by " with reddish eyes " (like 
lohitdkqa in 15) must be an oversight. The anomalous vijigltha 
in 17 is of doubtful signification ; but it appears to me to point to 
kjji ' conquer ' rather than to V ga ' sing ' — if it is to the latter 
root that the translator's rendering, " famous " (deruhmf), is to be 
traced. The distinction in 17 of uk§an and vrqabka, as depend- 
ing on age only, is new, and interesting if true. Prasava in 18 is 
not well represented by "command," unless Savitar also means 
' commander.' In 29, is not parama ka^ha rather the ' furthest 
goal ' than the "highest summit" ? In note 2 to p. 98, read Acv. 
Grh. I 15, 9. In the note on p. 99, the translator once more 
ignores the position of B. as a Yajur-Veda treatise, by referring 
the verse quoted in 4, 28 to RV., with which its text disagrees, 
rather than to VS. (XXXVIII 5), with which it agrees. 

The notes in both volumes concern chiefly the text ; many of 
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them have been already referred to, directly or implicitly, in the 
criticisms given. I have also expressed my regret that notes to 
the translation are not more liberally furnished ; a difficult text, 
full of points of doubtful interpretation, can hardly be rendered 
to satisfaction without help of such a kind. A further comment 
or two may be added. I do not know of any good evidence that 
a verb is accented in Sanskrit because its meaning gives it a cer- 
tain prominence or emphasis (as is assumed in C, p. 98, note to 
11, 21); such value, if taken account of at all, is provided for 
rather by the order of the sentence ; and so also with the a-forms 
of the demonstrative (B., p. 71, note to 52, 10) : if emphasis is 
desired, there are plenty of other pronouns to signify it. The 
law of accentual change in successive ablatives which (B., p. 70, 
note to 22, 8) the editor thinks he gets a glimpse of seems too 
strange in itself, and too absolutely unsupported by anything else 
in the Sanskrit accent-system, to be worthy of serious attention. 
In the preface to C. (p. v), the assumption is plainly made that a 
Hindu sage of the olden time began with writing down his words 
of wisdom, in preparation for their communication to his pupils ; 
but the prevailing view (and, to my mind, the only acceptable one) 
surely is quite the opposite : that these sacred texts were long a 
matter of oral tradition before they came to be recorded by a 
reverent generation that feared to lose them ; if, then, we admit 
in them certain forms not grammatically immaculate, we are not 
discrediting the original authors (who, the editor is sure, " under- 
stood and handled their language better than most German authors 
the German ": C., preface, p. iv), but only confessing the fallibility 
of the recorders, and their subjection to the influences of their 
period. 

W. D, Whitney. 



